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MORAL TALES. 





She Meroe Daughter. 

Wuen the Freuch revolution first began to deso- 
late the homes of France, to drag its devoted vic- 
tims one by one from the circle of affection, and 
crowd the scaffolds with martyrs, D’Azinval fled his 
country. A moment he paused as the spirit of patriot- 
ism spoke within him ; and the throbbings of his heart 
grew quicker, while he contemplated the altars of 
France overthrown, her laws outraged, her children 
massacred ; while the myrmidons of anarchy and 
atheism desecrated the sceptre of her power, and 
filled her high places. But, alas! for his country he 
felt it vain to raise his arm: it might draw down 
destruction on his own head, but could not avert it 
one moment from her’s. The demon of discord, 
like the hot blast of the sirocco, withered her 
virtue and invaded her strength; and hostile as it 
was to his nature, he saw it was the part of wisdom 
to prostrate himself, like the traveller in the desert, 
till its fury had passed. 

Nor was this resolution the result of considera- 
tions that centred in self: he had a tie that weaken- 
ed the love of country; the feelings of the patriot 
were merged in the fears and the affections of the| 


parent, and to withdraw his young and lovely Ade-) 
le from the scene of terror was the first motive of his) 


flight. 


In their early progress, one engrossing anxiety, | 


| temper pervaded the whole sphere of domestic ma- 


nagement with a harmony and lustre which were 
sunshine and music to the soul. D’Azinval felt 
that the indulgence of sorrow was ingratitude to 
Heaven ; and though the destiny of France threw a 
shadow on his happiness, it grew, under the influ- 
ence of the expanding charms and virtues of his 
child, more pure than he had ever dared to hope for 
in this world. 

Their little habitation, seated on the gentle declivi- 
ty ofa mountain, was at once sheltered and embellish - 
ed by all that nature so abundantly yields in this rich 
‘and fertile island. The golden orange and the fra- 
|grant citron gratified the senses with their sweet- 
|ness, odour, and beauty—while the oak, the elm, the 
pine, and numerous other trees, rose majestically 
jaround the remote precincts of their cottage. Its 
}access was a terrestrial paradise ; D’Azinval had 
employed his time in forming it to his own and Ade- 
le’s taste: fountains, supplied from springs of the 
purest water, every where “shook their loosened 
‘silver in the sun,” and gave a delicious coolness to 





the scene, in the midst of which the beautiful Adele, 


could be persuaded to accept of nothing more: he 
pressed the young Lorraine to his heart, and bade 
him farewell in his own expressive language ; then, 
turning to D’Azinval, he called him “ le bon blanc,” 
and with an act of reverence to Adele, as to a being 
of a brighter sphere, the dusky stranger departed. 
All the hoarded love of country that had silent- 
ly accumulated in D’Azinval’s heart poured itself 
forth on this unfortunate child of France, who had 
been thus unexpectedly thrown under his protection 
He saw with delight the natural consequences of 
two beings so young, so beautiful as Adele and 
Louis, being brought into contact, and he smiled on 
their young and innocent loves, as we may imagine 
did the patriarchs of old on those of their children, 
when the world was yet young, and equal worth 
and mutual affection formed the only bonds of union. 
If Adele had before been a creature of happiness 
and beauty, she was much more so now, when every 
charm was heightened under the influence of the 
most powerful stimulant the human heart acknow- 
ledges. From the first she had united with her 
father in all the kindly offices of hospitality; as a 


like another Eve, would often spread a sweet repast | Stranger, as an invalid, Louis Lorraine had called 
| of fruits. All that could preserve the memory of | UPon her pity; her sweet song, and sweeter smile, 
| France was studied, yet mixed with much of the || Were ever ready to chase sorrow and despondence 
‘wild and picturesque beauty of luxuriant nature. | from his soul—while her gentle cares and delicate 
This combination was no where more remarkable | #ttentions wooed back the glow and vigour of health 
than in Adele herself, whose dark and abundant Louis paid her sweet charity with all he had to give— 
tresses were usually intertwined with fresh flowers, | his heart ; and never was there heart more warm, 


in almost endless variety, as taste, or the whim os undivided. 
| 





the safety of his darling charge, pervaded his soul. 
The companionship of the precious pledge of early| 
love and former happiness gave an elasticity to his, 
step, an energy to his conduct, that would have been) 
unknown to him as alonely fugitive ; but embarked | 
upon the broad bosom of the ocean, in proportion as| 
her security became certain, home recollections and! 
regrets arose : the wide waters, and the clear sky, | 


the moment, might suggest. The felicity of a purer sphere than this appeared 


It was a rich sunset, and Adele was standing by | to crown the dwelling of D’Azinval ; and the regrets 
her father with a tame bird perched upon her finger, jof the past were lost in the enjoyments of the pre- 
to the pecking beak of which he held part of a pine- weed Ri» sichest charms of nature, the purest 
apple on which he hed been segaling, when their ion eets . domestic life, blessed his home of exile, 
attention was attracted by the approach of an Indian, and he sometimes doubted whether the meridian of 
who led towards them a European youth. Young | Paris, or his villa in its environs, would have afforded 
and beautiful, he came “ like Morning led by Night.” |so sweet and safe asanctuary. The interests of po- 


litics, the finesse of society, would have cfept in; 





spoke of no foes to the happiness and innocence of D’Azinval rose to meet them, and Adele stepped 
his child, but they left him leisure to re-create the) back, sheltering as she did so her little fluttering 
past, and to anticipate the future. He turned to the favourite in her bosom. 

land of his fathers, the cradle of his hopes, and the | The Indian, who spoke a little broken French, 
grave of his happiness, and now first felt himself an | addressed D’Azinval with a vehemence of voice. 
emigrant. “Il en couite d’avantage pour quitter sa | and gesture that considerably increased the difficulty 
patrie quand il faut traverser la mer pour s’en ¢loi- | attendant on understanding him, and he turned to the 
gner ; tout est solennel dans un voyage dont l’ocean | young stranger for explanation. The youth addressed 





marque les premier pas: il semble qu’un abime 
s’entr’ouvre derriére vous, et que le retour pourrait 
devenir A jamais impossible.” | 

The possession of property in the island had de-! 
termined him to make choice of St. Domingo. When 
its craggy rocks first struck his view, he gazed on 
it as a vast dungeon, and those rough outworks with | 
which nature had fenced it appeared the barriers of 
hope. Not so to the young and buoyant heart of 
Adele, who, wearied with her voyage, longed to} 
tread again on terra firma; certain, in all the confi- 
dence of young existence and unchecked expecta- 
tion, of meeting happiness every where. Her joy- 
ous and brilliant nature was never long under eclipse, 
even when her sensibility was most touched with the 
apparent melancholy of her father. 

Established on the island, Adele made her father’s 
home the theatre of her exertions ; her taste, ele- 
gance, and ingenuity, supplied the place of expen- 


|a few words to his guide, which had the effect of pro-| 
|curing silence; and then, with a pure accent, and 
much propriety of language, he stated that he was! 
| the only survivor of an unfortunate refugee family, | 
| whom chance had thrown on the Indian’s hospitality, | 
in whose hut a malignant fever had carried off his| 
last remaining relatives, an uncle and a brother-—| 
and that he was himself orly just recovered from an 
attack of the same disorder; that the Indian was 
poor, and could ill bear the burthen with which 
his humanity had encumbered him, and having 
heard by chance of the vicinity of Monsieur D’Azin- 
val, he had persuaded Cubal (the Indian) to conduct 
him to his countryman, hoping through his means 
to be placed in some way, as soon as his strength 
should be restored, of providing for himself, and pro- 
bably rewarding his benefactor, the generous Indian. 
D’Azinval listened to the youth with interest, re- 
ceived him with the warmth ofa brother, and bad : him 





| pomp and pageantry would frequently have displaced 
| social enjoyment, and careless ease ; Adele, instead 


of being the arbitress of one happy and devoted 
heart, had been the idol of a crowd with scarcely a 
heart among them ; and, in drawing these contrasts, 
D’Azinval felt that retirement, illumined by enlight 
ened minds, and enlivened and endeared by domes 
tic ties, was the true sphere of humar happiness. 

But as nothing in this world is perfect, so neither 
is there any thing permanent, and the felicity of the 
three happiest beings the earth had ever held was 
destined to experience an eclipse when it was in its 
meridian lustre. The day was fixed that was to 
blend the destinies of the young lovers; and the 
blush of modest joy was on the cheek of Adele as 
she listened to the raptures of her future husband, 
while they strolled through the sweetest scenes illu 
mined by the brightest moonlight. Suddenly Lor 
raine heard his name. He paused and listened ; 
again some invisible being called upon him. He 
answered the call, telling the stranger to come forth ; 
an Indian appeared. Bidding her not to be alarm- 
ed, Louis left Adele, and withdrew a few paces to 
converse with him ; then returning to his mistress, 
he cried :— 

“« Let me attend you to the house, Adele ; I must 
leave you immediately. Be not alarmed, my loye, 








sive luxuries; while her lively spirits and happy 


welcome. Cuba) partook of some refreshment, but 


my stay will not be long.”’ 
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“THE REPOSITORY. 


“But why must you go? So soon, so lightly can | shaken frame, unnoticed and unnoticing, though 
you leave me? Why, Louis, dearest Louis, must} crowds kept passing and repassing where she sat. 
you go?” | The midday sun was riding high in heaven—| Dead Alive 

* You do not know him, or I should fear to tell) twelve hours of unremitted and unrefreshed fatigue | ahem ‘ 
you. Cubal—the generous Cubal, is dying, and de-|) had been passed, when the creaking of the hinges of || “A nun of &. C inra, where cananat mate every 
sires tosee me. He saved my lite, Adele!” the heavy prison doors again called every thought to}j one regard her as a saint, (for, instead of one con 

“ Heaven bless him for that!” cried she, clasping| her father. She saw the guard issue forth with their! fessor from the adjoining monastery, she had three 
her hands. “ Go, Louis! How seltish am I to stay) superiors, “ pranked in authority” exerted for the | °f tour, ) died to all SPPCarance, of rather it was 
you—but—” she hesitated between shame and love ;|| worst of purposes. All the pomp of military parade | given out she had died. She was laid out, as is the 
** you will hasten back the moment you can.” | was there. She drew her cap close down over her} CUStom, m the middle of the church ; and the people 

They parted ; and Adele now really felt how dear|| face, and her cloak closer about her form, and mingled) WET More than ever convinced “ her sarictity, as 
to her heart? how necessary to her happiness, was’) in the crowd which had began to intercept her view. I a son | —— no scar dean of me RS 
Lorraine. The many terrors that crowded into her), Her heart beat almost to suffocation, as a few paces} ‘ omar sons . agg bacmeniag a U oy ves ; 
breast, the tedium of the hours, all told her the ex-|) whence she stood, she beheld her father pass, fol-| and thousands, of course, Crow dec from all parts 

of the country, to witness the miracle. Hundreds 
| of cripples and invalids came to touch her garments, 


. . * \t . * ] 
tent and power of his dominion. She rose early} lowed by a crowd of prisoners. She heard the word 
jand fancied themselves cured; while others, paid 


the following morning from a restless couch, and |] of command, she saw them marshalled to the place! 
tried to assume a cheerfulness she did not feel ; but || of execution ; again she called upon the God of the/) ; ae sail te 
there was anxiety on her father’s brow, and her}! universe, and stifling her emotions followed. by the priests, pretended ” be —— blind, cw “ 
forced spirits meeting no support, she sunk more ex- || Revolutionary executioners had grown weary of, recover their sight, — merely touching her ha - 
hausted from the effort. Circumstances connected | the task of despatching their victims one by one, | In short, the whey eiptstces of 2, “aad gohan ae aes 
with the politics of France so much occupied the|/ and on the present occasion, as on many others, the | that the infantry in garrison, at Evora, were o aged 
mind of D’Azinval, that he could not forbear giving|| prisoners were assembled in a crowd, in order to be}, to furnish a guard at the church meee, ci eer 
his thoughts utterance—nay he even hinted that the || destroyed at once bya discharge of musketry. All| order. But bor this eer oe pone ao that 
unjust and summary proceedings of the ephemeral || was arranged—the condemned stood together—men | the new saint, would rs have ar-psinirvncnel - 
tyrants might extend to himself. Adele heard him || upon the threshold of eternity. Some closed their’, her clothes—owing to the anxiety of oa ype 
without emotion : those fears appeared to her unreal, | eyes (for there were many who refused to have them |, Set @ scrap of something belonging - “ ad y tid 
at least remote ; and the absent Lorraine continued | bandaged) as though to shut out the dreadful view | ofa relic, to guard ee pen ey pt ree, 
to engross her thoughts. Alas! other ills were has-| of the gulf before them ; others looked up to heaven, | Ke. On the nig of the t te a = oe = 
tening on, as undreaded by the love-sick girl as} where alone they could hope for mercy. The mus-| hearing vue walepering yaaa ae he : oye — - 
they were unexpected. || kets were levelled—not a breath was to be heard—/| which was locked one regia: yee se —y to 
At midnight an armed band surrounded the house. | ‘twas the awtul pause which preceded the signal of! look through the key-hole, and saw the saint sit- 
D’Azinval was arrested—his crime was, that he||death—of murder rather. That signal was on the | UPS UP, supported bya friar; whilst two or three 
still held a part of the heritage of his fathers, that he) commandant’s lips, when suddenly a shriek was jothose — en = pepeeserenny: to vol both 
was happy, that he was innocent. The frantic || heard, and Adele, from whose head the cap had || Catables and drink. On a from the sur- 
Adele threw herself into bis arms; the ruffians|| fallen, leaving her tresses free to float upon the wind, | P™S€ occasioned by the unusual spectacle of a dead 
scarcely permitted the agonizing adieus of the was seen to rush in the arms of her parent ; and the | ag aan eae seca eo eases J of —— aang 
doomed parent and his terrified child ; but, remorse-4 piercing agony in which she exclaimed, “‘ My fa- en ~ a 7 bas anon § the ro gta os 8 a ; 
less, tore him from his peaceful and delightful home. ther ” as she sank upon his bosom, thrilled even tothe | W!° @ . cada ages Rie ey Reva eat , ee 
“Where in this dreadful hour is Lorraine 1”) breasts of the sanguinary ruffians around. A pause’ a - " “a songiva ot — as© pote . este si 
thought the despairing Adele, as she saw her father | Stull more awitul, sull more touching, followed, in|) o re pikes re — —- crs ar : os 
pass the threshold over which he might never step | which D Azinval gazed in voiceless emotion on his) © aim, in a the uw ry rae . %, melon S$ sa * 
“ Where is he now, when he might attend | pale child, clinging to him with convulsive tender- terminate this farce, or 1 s non oe « aligue, for 
He was bewildered with the flood feel I can no longer stand it. The fact of the 
There appeared matter was, the unhappy nun had been confessing 
purpose with these holy miscreants, 





- ——— 





t! 
1 
| 

| 
iI 


again. 
and succour my father?” At that moment a thought | "ess and terror. 
shot into her mind which she hastened to accom- | 0f feelings that rushed upon him. 
plish ; and, ere many minutes had elapsed, disguised | 2° Hime to save her, for he every instant expected toe much to the : 
’ ‘the thunder of death, when a signal from the com-| Who, in order to avoid the inconvenience and dan- 
She followed at a distance: it was neither her ‘mandant stopped the intended tire. Heart-struck| get Which were attendant on their rendezvous with 
aad Ray i mange ha c . ; “" | by the magnanimity, the self-sacrifice, the courage ot | her, when in different establishments ; had agreed 
yurpose, Nor was it in her power to overtake hin. || ’ j sad ; te alls 
purpose, s p overtake him. | | eature so young and so lovely, he felt as though he | to make a dead saint of her, and bury her to all ap- 
By this arrangement, one 


A discovery might end in her committal to a sepa- 
. “yg " had been warned by a voice trom heaven to perform | pearance, in their vaults. 
rate prison ; but while free and unknown she might este : » perenne: 


hover near, and perchance bring him timely aid. n act of merey. The prisoners were remanded to! sete ee 
Animated by this hope, the gentle and beautiful a ee. Phe tears of hope, of gratitude, of mens : a aaa ‘tion of a saint The stiaiatie was 
Adele Sellowed the cavalcade, guided by the light j admiration, sprung into all eyes as the unexpected | ry B me pe : = ~~ ee se 
of the torches, which the foremost of the sanguinary || °PMeve gt pronounced. AB wor moved ont fs , a : : r ul pare had os ~ ne aihen ied 
myrmidons carried. Those delicate feet, hitherto l} wether gpa oe at any Were net still to men — 2 “ B “en et _ was fre von 

Siciein te Matin cies but hn eatin shine extied toll °° em death, grasping her father, moved ee ; a pe ~ deen he : Pra beeen 
the light dance and the light steps with which she like a beautiful statue—as white, and almest as ¢ id. desortne : is wo , poral sehr one vA led 
trod ther little rare) rambles, eum inenad ine pair| Her father s ra was round her waist, and her’s anager pode psa do ns = oo a Sos 
of boots belonging to a young domestic ; her glossy jasound his neck, while her hand grasped his mantle, ve ° Ne “fi ns thy “ Poach 9 ny Pao pois 
tresses, rarely encumbered with more than a chaplet as though it never would forego its h id. Suddenly may : " € : | £thadgacoy wars Sip 

, \ . . | , near being fatal to the young officer, and a less de 

of flowers, were tucked under a foraging cap, while termined character would have been tempted to re 
a cloak of Lorraine’s concealed the rest of her un- | pent of interfering in the fabrication of a saint; for 
| he was immediately placed in confinement for dar 

eourage of her scX whic h ever rises in proporti ee waee the commandant ordered Adele to be} ig ‘ ee a ee ene ary 

, oN! supported to his apartments, whither her father and |, 48 8° termfed with menaces, of s.utos da fe, san 

to the emergency that calls it forth, strung her | benitos, covered with devils, and flames, slow fires 
| of brimstone, preceded by racks, tortures, boiling 
pitch, and lead, and all the materiel in the inquisi 

torial arsenal, that he absolutely recanted, and 


in male attire, she followed the steps of D’Azinval. 


the grasp was loose :—** It is he she exclaimed, 
and sank fainting on her father’s sustaining breast. 
Lorraine pressed forward, and entered the prison 


suitable attire. = pa 
: a : |, with them. The gates closed on the assembled mul-| 
Insensible to fatigue, she pursued her way : ali the |! 


-/ “eget : ; Lorraine, who mutually sustained, accompanied her. 
nerves, hor did one feminine emotion sicken her T Li i ld. Adel k ' 
: » sequel is soon told. Adele awoke appi- 
heart till she beheld the prison gates close, and shut | nO SOQUEL Is GOOR TOM dele awoke to happt. 
thor f on ; ness ; her father was pardoned. Lorraine, who, af-| 
her father from her eyes. Then burying her face t ey f Cubal. had | i. led | 
: ; . er closing the eyes of Cubal, had hastened, led by ; 
in her cloak, she sank into a recess of a building || . a y niece tt i tl Se Z moreover swore that the devil, having taken um 
. ee ||rumour, to the prison, re-conducted them to the cot- , : 
against which she leaned, and which commanded a le : i fate e se tl waer ited ps a! rage at the great piety of those holy men, had 
- . : 4 litawe, where, in a few days, they were united, ; 3 "¢, 
view of the prison. Suddenly arousing herself from | # . he | ni: D'A - I lin i. aay es tempted him to tell such blasphemous falsehoods 
8 where the bap AZiNv: ived nan rears to) : . . 
ere t PPY zinva a@ many years to 'Their attempt to carry the same point with the 


this agony of despair, she looked up to heaven, ejacu- |! ‘ 1 
lati 6 « God 7 a a I CF bless his heroic daughter. 4 aan w oe 
ating, rod of the mnocent! just and omnipotent j' young ensigh, was net so successful. e agreed 


Being, give me thy aid!’ Fortitude instantly re-|) Beauty and wit will die ; learning will vanish; and) to appear in public, and seemed ready to subscribe 
newed her broken spirit; a confidence: in divine | all the acts of life be soon forgotten. But virtue and/'to all their wishes ; but how great was their aston 
support inspired the radiance of hope in her heart, | piety will remain for ever. The vare the foundation |ishment and dismay, when, instead of an apology, 
and she sat collecung her Woughts and resting her' of honour and esteem lhe insisted with vehemence on exposing to the 
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public how muc much they had been gulled. ~ Instead ‘of |p 
tearing to pieces this obstinate blasphemer, the pub- | li 
lic pitied what they considered his hallucination ; 

besides, people in Portugal are apt to look twice | 
before they proceed to commit violence on the} 
younger son of a fidalgo ; so that it only remained 
with the friars to repent heartily of their want of 
policy, in not having wrested from him by violence, 
in private, the recantation which it was so necessa- || 
ry that he should make for their justification. But 
it was now too late; and one of the monks, per- 
ceiving an appearance of momentary indecision 
upon the countenance of the spectators, and fee 1- |} 
ing that it was a desperate concern, was observ ed. 

to slink away towards the door, and disappeared. | 

This created an universal murmur, upon which the 

intrepid youth, whom neither the menaced artillery | 

of the Holy Offic e, nor the teeth and nails of a con-| 


gregation of fanatics, had been able to intimidate, || 


roared out more lustily than ever for a red hot brick 
bat, which being brought, he applied it to the 
poor girl's feet, and resuscitated her,—thus unmask - 
ing the whole viilany of the plot.” 





THE LEFT BYE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


A rich old man who had resided at the extremi- | 


ty of the camp, quite apart from the rest, had three 
daughters, the youngest of whom, named Avodju, 


was as much distinguished for her beauty, as for her } 


extraordinary wisdom. 

One morning as he was about driving his cattie 
for sale to the Chan’s market-place, he begged his 
daughters to tell him what presents they wished him 
to bring to them on his retum. The two eldest | 
asked him for trinkets; but the handsome and wise 
Kookju said that she wanted no present, but that 
she had a request to make which it would be difh- 
cult and even dangerous for him to execute. Up- 
on which the father, who loved her more than the 
two others, swore that he would do her wish, thoug h 
‘it were at the price of his lite. “If it be so,” re- 
plied Koodju, “I beg you do as follows; sell all 
your cattle except the short tailed ox; and ask no 
other price for it than the Chan’s left eye.’ The 
old man was startled; however, remembering his 
oath, end confiding m his daughter’s wisdom, he re- 
solved to do as she bade him. 

Aiter having sold all his cattle, and being asked 
for the price of the short tailed ox, he said that he 
would seil it ior nothing else but the Chan's lett 
eye. 
soon reached the ears of the Chan’s courtiers. At 
first they admonished him not to use such an offen- 
sive speech against the sovereign; but when they 
found that he persevered in his strange demand, | 
they bound him and carried him as a madman betore 
the Chan. The o!d man threw himself at the Prince’s 
and confessed that his demand had been made 
if whose motives he 


teet, 
at the request of his daughter, : 
was perfectly ingorant ; and the Chan suspecting 


that some secret must be hidden under this extra- | 


ordinary request, dismissed the old man, under the 
condition that he would bring his daughter who had 
made it. i 
Reokje appeared, and the Chan asked 
‘Why didst thou instruct thy father to demand 
my left eye?” 

‘Because I expected, my Prince, that after so 
strange a request, curiosity would urge thee to send | 
for me ?”’ 

‘And wherefore dost thou desire to see me?” |} 

‘I wish to tell thee a truth important to thyself 
and thy people.” 

‘Name it!” ii 
‘Prince,” replied Kookju, ‘when two persons | 


'the noble and rich. 


| 


The report of this singular and daring request | 


have heard 


poor rand humble stand on ‘thy left. I 
in my solitude that thou most frequently favourest 
This is the reason why I per- 
suaded my father to ask for thy Left Eye; it being 
of no use to thee, since thou never seest the poor 


jand unprotected.” 


The Chan, incensed and surprised at the danng 
of this maiden, commanded his court to try her.— 
The court was opened, and the president, who was 
the eldest Lama, proposed that they should try, 


| whether her strange proceeding was the effect of 
'matice or of wisdom. 


The first step was to send to Kookju a log of wood, 
cut even on all sides, ordering her to find out which 
was the root and which was the top? Acosju threw 
it into the water, and soon knew the answer, on 
seeing the root sinking, while the top rose to the 
surface. 

After which they sent her two snakes, in order to 
determine which was a male and which a female. 
The wise maiden laid them on cotton, and on seeing 
that one coiled herself up ina ring, while the othe: 


lerept away, she judged that the latter was a male, 


‘and the former a temale 

From these trials he 
kKookju had not offended the Chan trom motives of 
malice, but the inspiration of twisdom granted her 
from above. But not so the Chan: his vanity was 
hurt ; and he resolved to puzzle her with questions, 
He there- 


Court was convinced that 


in order to prove that she was not wise. 
fore ordered her betore him, and asked : 
**On sending a number of maidens into the wood 
to gather apples, which of them will bring home 
the most 7 
“She,” replied Kookju, *‘ 
up the trees, remains below and picks up those 
which have fallen off from maturity or the shaking 
of the branches.” 
The Chan then led her to a fen, 
which would be the readiest way to get over it? 
and Aookju said, ‘ to cross it would be the farthest, 
going round, nearest.””’ The Chan telt vexed at 
the readiness and propriety of her replies : af- 
ter having retlected for some time, he again inquired 
‘Which is the safest means of becoming known 


who instead of climbing 


and asked her 


and, 


|, to many ?” 


** By assisting many that are unknown.” 

** Which is the surest means of always leading a 
virtuous life ?”’ 

* To begin every morning with prayer, and con- 
clude every evening with a good action.” 

** Who is truly wise ?” 

‘He who does not believe himself so.”’ 

* Which are the requisites of a good wife? 

* She should be as beautiful as a pea-hen, gentle 
as a lamb, prudent a mouse, just a faithful 
she must mourn 


as as 
mirror, pure as the scale of a fish 
for her deceased husband like a sle-camel, and live 
in her widowhood like a bird which has lost its 
wings.” 


The Chan was astonished at the wisdom of the 


fair Kookju; yet, enraged at her having reproached | 


him with injuries, he still wished to destroy her. 
After a few days, he thought he had found the 

attaining his object. He sent for her, and 
true worth of all his 

promised to absolve her 


means for 
jasked her to determine the 
‘treasures ; after which, 
from malice in questioning his justice, and to admit 
that she intended as a wise Woman merely to warn 


he 


| him. 


The maiden consented, yet under the condition 


‘that the Chan would promise her implicit obedience 


to her commands for four days. She requested that 
he should eat no food during that time. On the last 
day she placed a dish of meat before him, and said, 


| aS Wives 


swallowed them up in his wrath.’ 


lof debtor 


| Same 


was so struck with the truth of her remark, that he 
confessed the truth of it, acknowledged her as wise, 
married her to his son, and permitted her constantly 


to remind him to use his Left Eye 





HOW TO RULE A HUSBAND 
Marry a man who has few relatives, chiefly w: 
men—they being least powerful. Try to reside 
hear your own parents, so as to run home on every 
trifling occasion to complain, add every thing 
that may provoke his resentrnent—the earlier atte 
marriage the better, so as to bring him down in his 
If he is a man of 


and 


wedding shoes, as the saying is 
good manners, he will of course take it patiently, and 
contradict Thus having him unde 
management, compel him to give you all the money 
he gets, and watch him lest he keeps back a trifle, 
take best of money. Be very 
cautious,ifon such occasions he gives a rough answer, 


you te more 


can care mk 
to go immediately to your father, and ery ready to 
break your heart, declaring you have been cruelly 
then previously rubbed 
arcoal, If you 


arms, 
pinched you 


beaten- show your 
with « 
» have any female neighbours, of animated character, 


and then to swear they 


as though he 


give them a present now 
him 


hear’ your cries, and saw attempt to kill you 
with a’shovel. Should your friends (in dread of 
supporting you) advise you to make up, be at peace 
Nc uumediately into a ji, and hold your breail 
until you are black m the face—if they have any hu 


manity in them they will fly to the wretch at home 
pull t kick him, and if he 
turns as such a monster might offer to do 
run out every mother’s son of you, crying murder! the 


so that only lifting his hand 


4 


s haii, tread on his toes, 


upon them, 


noise brings evidence 


is enough—all go to the justice, though a hundred 
and bind him over to the peace 
thus, wise enough to know his duty 
and live with you again, will bring him completely 


with safety correct 


This nabs him, and 


should he be 


into your power, and you may 


him, having now completely tamed your husband! 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT 

A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, 
complaining, on a hot morning, that the 
drops had been too hastily snatched away, 
allowed to glitter on the flowers, like other happier 
dew drops, that live the whole of the day through 
and sparkle in the light, and through the 
onwards to noon day The 
in his heat, o1 


Was 
poor dew 


and not 


moon 
said 


Stith, 


morning, 


the child, away 


‘*has chased them 
Soon after came 
rain, and a rain - bow; whereupon his father pointed 
upwards, “ See,” dew 
drops gloriously reset, a glittering jewelry in the 
the clownish foot tramples on them no 


said he, “there stands thy 
Heavens; 
more. By this, my child, thou art taught, that what 
withers on earth blossoms again in heaven.”? Thus 
the father spoke, and knew not that he spoke pre 
figuring words ; soon after the delicate child, with 
the morning brightness of his early wisdom, was 
inhaled, like a dew-drop, into heaven! 





is that 
great 
is the 


The greatest of all distinctions in civil life 
and creditor, and there needs no 
to know which, in that « 
advantageous side. He who can say to another, 
“Pray, master,”’ or “ Pray, my lord, give my 
own,”’ can as justly tell him, ‘It is a fantastical 
distinction you take upon you, to pretend to 
upon the world for my master or lord, when, at the 
time that I wear your livery, you owe me 
wages; or, while I wait at your door, you are 
ashamed to see me until you have paid my bill 


progress in logic ase 


me 


pass 





Miller, in his European Magazine for June, says— 
** An Opera Company is about being formed at New 


appear before thee in a cause, the wealthy and no-|| “ Confess, oh Chan! that all thy treasures are not \Y ork, but whether to be kept in motion by steam, or 


hle generally stand at the right hand, while the! 


| worth as much as this joint of meat,” 


The Chan | 


| otherw ise, is not known.’ 
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WE were speaking of honour. Some people sup- 


| The superticial observer seldom beholds, in one | 


glance, the cause and effect. The dress is always 
| sufficient to elicit his praise. The silly fool of Phar- | 
salia, in his dandy dress, would at once awaken his 
astonishment and admiration ; while he could spare 
‘not a moment to muse upon the Roman hero bend- | 
| ing over the plough. Thus the groundlings, sir, | 
|deny to the schoolmaster that respect and that 


pose that they are honourable, as soon as they get | honour to which he is justly entitled. The advan- 
into what is called an honourable situation or pro- | tages of his labours are felt remotely ; the precepts 
fession ; and that as soon as they leave this situation, which he has impressed delight or improve the 


their honour is at an end. With too many persons | 
this is the case. But why? Because their honour 
is nothing but the light reflected upon them from 
another object. This kind of moonshine honour is 
as common as dirt. In my humble opinion, such 
creatures could not be honourable any where, be- 
cause there is nothing in them intrinsically valuable. 
But there are men who are themselves as suns, and 
irradiate all around them. Wherever they move, 
there is sure to be brilliancy and beauty. Every 
subject they touch is enlightened ; every heart they 
speak to is refined ; the magic of virtue and sense 
is always around them, and they are superior wher- 
ever they go. Yet the world pronounce men honour- 
able or dishonourable seldom according to their me- 
rits, but to their stations ; and let every candid man 
inquire how often either talent or integrity elevate 
them to their rank. How many cheats are there 
at the bar and on the bench—how many hypocrites 
in the pulpit—how many demagogues in the cabi- 
net—and how many cowards in the field? We will 
carry the interrogation a little farther, and ask how 
many a poor actor is a good, honest, and noble 
man? How many a schoolmaster, if opportunity 
occurred, would shine in the front of battle, or 
strengthen the interests of his country from the floor 
of the legislature ? And how many a poor mechanic 
possesses every quality of greatness and goodness, 
but has no field in which to display his powers? 
When I commenced to speak of honour, it was my 
intention particularly to call the attention of the 
world to our subject. There is one profession which 
is not ranked among the honourable, and yet which 
has more claims to honour than any other—without 
being ornamental it is useful in the extreme—I mean 
the instruction of youth. ‘True, it wants the bla- 
zonry of other occupations. It does not afford so 


| world when he is gone. So, from the acorn which 
\the child plants, the giant oak rears its overspread- 
| ing branches, and gives shelter to armies and kings, 
when the unknown hand to which it owes its ex- 
istence is mouldering in the grave. Little do the 
greasy crowd reflect, when they follow the great 
‘man, and fling up their hats for joy—little do they 
reflect that the glorious light by which they are 
dazzled, emanated, at first, from sume individual 
who lived in obscurity, and, perhaps, languished in 
sorrow ; that the orb which now passes like a me- 
|teor through the hemisphere of fame, owes its bril- 
liancy to some far distant planet that describes but 
| a narrow orbit, and is scarcely visible to the naked 
jeye. 
| It isa known fact, that the most useful are by no 
| means the most celebrated men. The richest in 
||dress are not the fairest in fancy. The fools who 
have been called the majority of the world, always 
| follow with their praises the voiceless birds of gaudy 
|plumage, who flutter to display the changing 
| colour in the sun; but the man of sense gazes with 
| admiration rather upon the plainest in appearance, 
| whose sweet notes sound far through the air. Let 
us for a moment seriously examine this subject, 
without digression, tor however pleasant digression 
may be, when one is reading for amusement, it cer- 
tainly is most provoking to be just interested in a 
|)subject, and as we think ourselves on the point ofa 
| conclusion, to be whirled away, like Aladdin by the 
wicked genius, and find ourselves altogether in a dif- 
\ferent country. I advise you, gentle reader, whether 
you be a gentleman with big whiskers and double 
|chin—or the slender broomstick-handle student, 
| with head crammed full of ancient poems, and with 
all the scenes of Jupiter’s heaven acting in your 
brain—or whether you are the lovely girl, with 








much food for vanity, or so wide a field for fame. |! your bright intelligent eyes running over my un- 
Gaping crowds attend not the eloquence of the! worthy pages, wondering who I am, and what I 
teacher, nor admire the ingenuity of his mind. He | would be at, and speaking with silver tones, I fear a 
is away from the excitements of music, dress, and} verdict against me. No matter who you are, reader, I 
acclamations. He does not, like the soldier, attract | advise you if ever you meet so digressive a writer as 
your attention with sparkling raiment and nodding |) that which I have just described—I advise you— 
plume, or win your interests by the imminence of|/but wherefore should I advise ; the advice of the 
the dangers he has escaped, or the brilliancy of the! poor and unfortunate is seldom received but with 
paces soar — songs ; if -_ rn a at ~ — I will advise you — about the matter, 
you see his labours ithout withessi ig wir Wit e |) »ut leave you to your own will. 

and So . gtaph een of oe donee The reason that schoolmasters do not occupy so 
you beho im int ie ranqu uty 0 retirement, | high a station in society as they deserve, is, that 
and the plainness of obscurity. If wearily he PUT-|i there are too many quacks among them. Who 
sues his solitary way, without the smile of beauty | cannot be a schoolmaster? It is what Johnson call- 
to animate, or the applause of fashion to cheer} ed patriotism—the last refuge of a scoundrel. = 
him ; unimpelled by the impulse of passion, the/ pe) to all enlightened teachers, whether this is not 
hope of favour, or the love of admiration, he la-|/ the case—whether they do not believe that they in 
bours without cessation, unnoticed, unhonoured—|| gome manner suffer the odium which these unprac- 
and for what? To accomplish, without exception, | tised bunglers bring upon the whole brotherhood. 
the sublimest object that can engage the attention |) How many are there ignorant of the arts and sciences 


of man. To shape the character of the rising gene- 
ration. To mould the minds of heroes and orators, 
of statesmen and philosophers. To give to future 
ages commanders for their armies and leaders for 
their cabinets. To crush all those unkind feelings 
which would otherwise tend to the misery of 
many; and, with care and assiduity, to warm the 
affections, to refine the feelings, to regulate the 
wanderings of imagination, and temper the ardour 
of desire. 


—ignorant of human nature—with mere parrot edu- 
cation themselves, and hot in proud impatience to 
beat the same kind of knowledge into others? You 
would not give your lawsuit to any but one skilled 
in the law, by a long course of study ;—and yet you 
send your son—your most interesting case, to a pet- 
tifogger, who knows nothing of any laws, human or 
divine. If he is not a case when you take him to 


the care of such a man, he will be a case before you 


shoes to any but a regularly apprenticed cobbler— 

and yet you send what is priceless above all shoes to 

one who wil) hammer it out of all shape, and render 
it to you with a sole more worn out than ever. You 
would not give your watch to any but a watchma- 

ker who knows his business from a study of it—and 
yet your child is intrusted to the care of a master, 
who, ten chances to one, is a bad-hearted, shallow- 
/brained, vulgar adventurer—who knows no more of 
‘the liberal and noble science of instructing chil- 
idren, than the man in the moon. Well, send him ; 
jand if you don’t get him again with his face scratch- 
ed, his main-spring broken, and all the machinery 
of his system so disarranged, that he will never keep 
correct time again, then Iam much mistaken. Sir, 
useless, poor, and unknown as I am, I should be 
|proud to do some good in the world; I should like 
|to call the attention of enlightened men to this sub- 
ject, and to rescue a class of gentlemen from every 
shadow of neglect. Let there be allurements for 
great men to enter the profession, and do not by 
junkind and foolish coldness frighten away talent, 
‘whose exertion would be to improve the rising 
|generation. I am sick of the existing methods of 
education. I am astonished at the apathy exhibited 
‘upon this subject, and so must every really and in- 
telligent preceptor be, who mourns over the victims 
|who are sacrificed to it. Heaven knows you take 
pains enough to improve your breed of horses, and 
cows, and sheep ; and are scrupulously careful that 
jthey are pampered and cured by men whose trade 
it is to do so—but your children are sent adrift, 
[without any competent guide, upon a sea as difficult 
of navigation as the far famed Sylla and Charybdis 

Mr. John Griscom is an enlightened man. Mr 

George W. Hall, of this city, has as liberal, and I 
jmay say, elegant an establishment, as the fondest 
| parent would wish to send his child to. The brothers 
|Perguet, and some other men, are also becoming 
known ; I mean men, whom we call so without 
laughing in their faces—gentlemen and scholars, 
|who think of something else than teaching the new 
| mechanical words, which are half the time learned 
‘only to be forgotten. There are signs of a revolu- 
|tion in opinion ; I seriously recommend parents to 
lreflect upon the abuses which surround them ; and 
|] know that I cannot offend the many other respect 

able gentlemen, whom I have not named, both here 
and in other cities, because they will freely agree 
|with me in every thing I have advanced. The art 
jof education is not generally understood. Those 
|who profess to teach are not generally qualified, 
land by the old idea of loading the mind with what 
must be uninteresting facts, and cramming the 
memory with a jumbled mass of arithmetic, geo 

igraphy, astronomy, &c. &c. &c. instead of endea- 
| vouring carefully to develope the faculties—to teach 
jto reason—to think, and then to learn ;—I say that 
iby these means are loosed upon the community 
| whole flocks of blundering drones, who buz, buz. 
jand buz, about our ears, till they run headlong and 
blindly against something which arrests their long 
flight, and, beetle-like, fall to the ground 

Tuomas QUINCE. 











The Bradford Settler, published in Towanda, Pa 
has a list of nineteen persons, who (and some of 
them with their families) have ‘run away from 
that village within a year, and more expected daily.” 
The list and account is closed with the following 
pithy lines :-— 

Go, ye rascals, speed your way, 
Speed ye :+: from Towanda ; 
Friend or foe will ne’er pursue 
Men of half so black a hue. 
Needless thus to tramp by night ; 
Needless was your secret flight ; 
Had you wish’d to go by day, 








get him back again. You would not send your 


Wo'd gladly help’d you on the way, 
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THE RAMBLER. 





From the London Literary Gazette, and Journal of the Belles Lettres. 





A PEEP INTO A POET’S BOUDOIR. 

Brine a gentleman of no fixed occupation, and 
withal unencumbered by a wife, and the miseries 
issuing therefrom, I have all the time not engrossed 
by the first and last duties of human life, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, left at my own disposal. I 
am, in brief, one of that genus known by the name 
of gentlemen at large, loungers, idlers, or whatever 
other synonyme you will. Unlike, however, most 
of the members of that class, I live on agreeably 
enough; and although the old gentleman with the 
scythe seems to loiter in his pace now and then, yet I 
dare swear that this happens much more seldom with 
me than with other gentry whose profession, like 
mine, is that of idleness. My chief pleasure has 
been to walk abroad in the world, and to observe, 
with an unprejudiced eye, the objects which excite 
the interest, and the motives which actuate the 
minds of individuals. I have had no small satisfac- 
tion in burrowing out those rare birds yclept charac- 


a yawn, began to give me some alarm. | drew my- first sheet which I perused afforded me sufficient 
self up in my seat, opened my eyes wide, and gave amusement; and being blessed with a knowledge 
three distinct hems ; and thus supposing that I had of stenography, I copied it into my note-book, and 
driven away the demon Ennui, who I suspected to I here transcribe it for the benefit of the reader. 

have been lurking near me, I again sunk back in) « My poems have been now published eighteen 
my chair. Scarcely had I done so, ere another ter- | months, and yet such is the bad taste of the public, 
rific hiatus of the oral organs surprised me. I started ‘that only two hundred and fifty of an edition of five 
up greatly alarmed, and finding that some measures hundred has sold. Just received a grumbling letter 
must be immediately adopted, I gladly seized upon from publisher about it ;—publisher a cursed trou- 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, which was lying at hand, bJesome fellow ;—shall give second edition to ano- 
and began thundering forth some lines thereof,’ ther. Very much surprised my book has not been ta- 
thinking that they would most assuredly prove an ken more notice of ; eighteen months published, and 
exorcism to the fiend which evidently possessed | ony mentioned in one newspaper, one weekly pe- 
me. But, alas! I was soon undeceived. I found | riodical, and two reviews ;—expected that Literary 
that one might as well expect Beelzebub to cast out | Gazette would have discussed book week after its 
}a devil, as the Excursion to expel Ennui. “‘ What ‘publication, and that it would have been puffed off 
is to be done ?” said I to myself; and in desperation | in al) the monthly magazines, and had little doubt 
I seized my hat, and sallied forth, determined to that the Quarterly and Edinburgh would take it up. 
follow what is vulgarly termed one’s nose, if per-| Four months elapsed after publication—no notice 
chance it should lead me into any interesting adven-|/taken of my poems; at length the aforesaid news- 
ture. This guide, then, having conducted me through | paper mentioned that such a work had been pub- 
various places, at length led me, I know not how, | jicshed by such a man, but don’t recollect any thing 
toward the residence of my friend G—e, the poet— | ejce said in its favour. End of six months, notice of 
a bright thought struck me—“ Yes, I will, by Jove, I)! ,oems appeared in Literary Gazette, under the head 











ters; many a delightful hour have I spent in the 
company of some unsophisticated, healthy original, | 
coaxing and humouring the points of singularity; 
and no less pleasure have I conceived in afterward! 


will call,” said 1; and the knocker of the door was of «Sights of Books!’ Shall never forget the chok- 
|in my hand, and plied lustily before one might “TY |ing sensation I felt in my throat when I read the 
|“ Jack Robinson!” “ Is your master at home!” | |notice; these were exact words : ‘ Among various 


| inquired of the servant who attended. An affirm- || other publications of greater consequence ('!!), we 


committing to paper the result of my observations. | ative answer being given, I was ushered into the 
The real original is very scarce; it is only among| sacred penetralia of the Muses, where I was request- 
ten or twelve thousand of the animal creation, (class,/ed by Thomas to await the coming of his master. 
man,) with nothing remarkable to distinguish one | Having taken off my hat and gloves, and deposited 
from another, that we perhaps meet with an indivi- ! the latter in the hollow of the tormer, sicut est mos, I 
dual above the ordinary standard ; as though nature, || duly arranged my hair, and cravat, and then took a 
weary of striking so many from the same stamp, had | survey of the apartment. 

formed one different in principle and organization. 


: || The spirit of irregularity and untidiness seemed 
My friend G—e is not of the common order of | to e J 


preside over the apartment and all that was in it, 


| had entirely forgotten this little volume, until it again 
‘presented itself before us the other day. We see 
‘nothing worthy of particular notice in the book ; and 
\the author’s genius, 1F HE HAVE ANY ('!!!), cer- 
| tainly does not lie in poetry (!!!). The editor never 
read my book, that’s certain. 

“ Subject for poem. Rough sketch. Scene laid 
‘in Cape Wrath. Watch-tower on desolate rock— 
|| lady on watch-tower looking for bark of lover—bark 





men—I mean that order whose gentility is chiefly) 
characterized by swearing a little, bicing a little, | 
and flirting a little. Now my friend G—e swears) 
not a little, dices never, and flirts not at all—yet, al-| 
though thus differing, is he in nowise an original. 
An eccentric he may be, but nothing more ; he has 
just sufficient singularity to support the dignity of his 
art, which is that of—poesy. Yes, my friend isa 
poet—not one of your rusty-coated, crownless-hat- 
ted, dirty-cravated, gentry, but indeed, to give the 
devil his due, indifferently decent in his apparel. 
He is the author of a very interesting-looking, pink- 
bearded, little duodecimo, with a frontispiece set- 
ting forth a young lady in the arms of an old gentle-| 
man about to die—not the old gentleman, but the) 
young lady—vastly affecting, and highly delightful, | 
indeed. The story to which it alludes is, as I have 
heard, (for I cannot say I ever read it,) that of a) 
miss in her teens, having been forsaken by her lover, 
very properly determined upon making her conge to 
this wicked and deceitful world; and having duly} 





‘and, as I have in my composition a certain bachelor-||of lover appears heaving over dark waters—lady 


like predilection for order and neatness, my fingers | waves white ’kerchiet—bark of lover is seen tossed 
were titillated with the vehement desire to reduce | on fierce waves—distress of lady—lady waves white 
the chaos into some regularity. Having thus looked || ’kerchief more than ever, (hair dishevelled and gar- 
about me, I began to entertain serious thoughts of] ments flowing, of course)—bark of lover evidently 
making for a chair near the table, as being the only | in great danger—lady begins to sing song to lover— 
one vacant; for the others were, without exception, song to begin with ‘ O come, my love, O come!’ and 
occupied—some with books, some with papers, and|/to end with ‘ My love, I look for thee !"—lover an- 
| some with articles of apparel. Many impediments | swers by another song—sound of song to be de- 
| lay between me and the aforesaid unoccupied chair, | scribed as coming over waters like that of voice of 
| yet I magnanimously resolved to encounter them all; Merman, (fine idea!)—meanwhile storm grows 
ioe at the chair! certainly did arrive, not however | fiercer—bark of lover tossed more and more, and in 
{without having had a hair-breadth escape of flat- ll very great danger—lady of watch-tower much more 
| tening my nose by means of a huge folio, which | distressed—bark of lover comes within two oars’ 
had lain as a stumbling-block in my way. Being) strokes of shore—huge wave lifts it up to clouds— 
|safely established in my seat, I rested my elbow on} hurled down again to abyss—disappears for some 
|the table, and laying my head on the palm of my) minutes—again appears, and immediately dashed to 
j|hand, as is my wont, it was my intention to expect | pieces against rock—lady of watch-tower shrieks— 
| Patiently the appearance of my friend. I say it was descends from watch-tower to shore—finds dead 
/my intention, for scarcely was I comfortably settled, || body of lover—raven hair—damp—marble brow— 
when, looking round, I discovered that instead of | glassy eyes—heart cold, which few minutes before 





made preparations for such, had an inclination, as it) placing my elbow on the table, I had deposited it in 
appears, to die in an attitude, and therefore threw! 4 half-emptied basin of broth, which had esc aped | 
herself into the arms of the aforementioned old gen-|| my observation. I hastily plucked my member from 
tleman, who was either her father or lover—I for-| the odious pollution, and bestowed a hearty curse 
get which ;—very touching story. The name of the | upon G—e and the basin of broth, which latter I| 
volume is Poetic—something ; I cannot recall the | indignantly removed from my vicinity. Thus find- 


beat with life, &e. &c.—lady sighs and falls dead 
on lover’s body—finale. (Fine subject!) Mem.— 
To say that waves rolled to shore next day as if no- 
thing had happened. 

*« Shall send above, when finished, to New Month- 
ly—but no, con’t think I shall; New Monthly used 





exact title. 
So much for the habits and pursuits of my friend) 
G—e, of whom I have given this slight sketch for| 
the better understanding of what follgws. 
Some few days since, after having passed the 
greater part of my morning in reading and writing, 
until my eyes ached, and my fingers were cramped, 


my mind from unpleasing reflections. 


ing that I was likely to enjoy no peaceful repose— me very ill—sent a very pretty bit of poetry to it; 
for indeed the place was the picture of every thing two months after found my initials in ‘ Notices to 
/uncomfortable, and the very opposite to all ideas of|| Correspondents,’ but among the number of the 
| cosey snugness—I turned my chair round towards the | rejected—there was I placed between two W.’s and 
| table, and rammaged among the books with which it/a B.—‘ The poetry of **** B.—R. G.—W. W. &c. 
| was strewed, to discover, if possible, one to divert | &c. &c. will not suit us.’ Certainly shan’t send it 


{} . 
Velume after! to Literary Gazette—sent two pieces of poetry to 


[laid down book and pen, and threw myself back | volume was thrown aside ; for in my fastidious mood | Literary Gazette, at different times, and never had 


in my leather arm-chair, and stretching my limbs, 
folding my arms, and closing my eyes, determined 
to give myself up to the luxury of dozy reverie. I 
and my reverie kept on very good terms for some 
five minutes, when a certain involuntary separation 


|I found none that I could open with any degree of | any acknowledgment of either of them—editor very 

satisfaction. At length my eye fell upon a large || rade—determined not to send my poetry to Lit. Gaz. 
manuscript, with a label on the cover importing it|| always remember ‘ Sights of Books,’ and review of 
ito be a Common-place Book. I eagerly seized it : || my poems—Literary Gazette showed very bad taste 
| Here, at least, I shall find some originality,” said 4 there—damn Lit. Gaz. 





of the lips and distension of the jaws, vulgarly called 


to myself; and without hesitation 1 opened it. The ‘‘ Mem. To tell my cursed washerwoman nof to 
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make my shirt collar so stiff—throat almost cut by! tance to the earth, at the time of spring tide, such || ther, has only been examined ; and, in order to un- 
stiffness of collar at this moment. Also mem. To) tide may be expected to rise at least 2] feet higher |, derstand something of the sympathy that subsists 
read Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful through. | than a mean spring tide; and, on the other hand, | between the inanimate and animate, another course 
B. says terror is grand source of sublime : mem. to a difference of 24 feet deticiency will be generally | of reasoning than that already adopted will be ne- 
write something terrible.”’ ||experienced in spring tides, which happen at the |/cessary to be resorted to. The whole surface of 

I had transcribed thus much when my friend | time of the moon’s apogee, or its farthest distance) the human body, when moderately corpulent, is 
G—e entered the room; and as I do not intend to’ from the earth. | about fourteen square feet: and the pressure which 
inflict upon the reader the conversation which) If the moon has a north declination, and the lat- | occasions the rise and fall of the mercury in the 
passed between us, I am fain to make my conge for | itude of the place north, the tide which happens | barometer, shows, by its variation, that at one time, 











the present. when the moon is above the horizon is greater than | when the air is most heavy, such a body sustains a 
= : ===" that which takes place on the same day when she | pressure externally of 33,905 lbs.; while, when the 
THE ASTROLOGER. is below it, and when the latitude is contrary to the | air is lighter, the pressure on the same body is not 
r ————— === |declination, the effect is reversed. ||more than 30,624 Ibs.: and, consequently, an in- 
ARGUMENTS CONCERNING STARRY INFLUENCE, | Having thus presented some of the most obvious | crease or decrease of weight equal to 3,281 Ibs. 
DRAWN FROM THE TIDES. || facts relative to the action of the sun, moon and pla-| may be externally acting on the body of a person, 
nC ae nets severally, upon the waters of the ocean, it; amd which change he may sufler every few hours, 
Pol rhe gh a Neer by yer || cannot fail to be observed, that all the inequalities | 48 the fluctuations of the barometer clearly prove 

And this sedition chiefly swells the streams, : : . : . 
© When opposite she views her brother's beams; lof motion—of distance—of declination—of phases ij Now it is well known that this vast outside pres- 


Sieponastes teak unt cecil tee Somag ave” —and of mutual aspects, agreeing, as they do, with | S¥7e could not be sustained, unless it were properly 

observation as to their various proportional effects, | counterbalanced by some adequate means of resist- 
afford a mass of evidence which places the theory | ance w ithin the said body: and internal means of 
of sidereal influence upon terrestrial matter upon a| accommodating itself to these tluctuations of the 
foundation which nothing can destroy, or even atmosphere ae supplied by the Author of Nature 
shake. Indeed, no one acquainted with the pecu-; to every animal body. Yet that equilibrium which 
for, where their course is unimpeded, it is commonly har and nicely corresponding ratio between cause |!s necessary to ease is constantly disturbed ; and 
high water when the moon bears about south south and effect relative to the tides, and having, at the agitations which may be compared to the ebbing 
west: consequently, the greatest elevation of the same time, skill in mathematics, and acquaintance | and Gowing of the tides of the ocean are con- 
waters will be from twenty to twenty-five degrees with the mechanism of nature, sufficient to disco- stantly experienced by every living animal ; and 
neki of Cites Mie dion operations of|| Ve" these sympathetic relations, and to generalize this perpetual tossing and rolling of the tide of life 
the tides are confined between detenninate limits, | them to questions in astrology, will, for a moment, is referrible to the self-same cause as that which 
which are called high and low water. The inter- hesitate to own, that every star has an influence | 0¢¢astons the fluctuations of the ocean—namely, 


val between high water at one time, and the high 


water following, is half the time of the moon's 
apparent circuit round the earth, which is 12 hours) "tation in the earth—and, like the ebbing and 


25 minutes; so that in 24 hours 50 minutes, the flowing of the sea, is impetuously running, without : 
intermission, round all the regions of the world ges in the atmosphere are taking place : but, where 


Pythagoras maintained that the world is actuated any member or organ is out of order, the free and 
by a divine soul; and, when we come to examine rapid circulation of the internal matter is obstruct 
ed, and pain or unpleasant sensations are the con 
sequence: nor will these cease, until a perfect 
equilibrium between the internal resistance ald ex 


By the term tide, we are to understand the peri- 
odical approaches of the water of the ocean to, and 
alternate recession from, the shores of every coun- | 
try of the earth. The tides of the ocean have a 
very immediate connexion with lunar astronomy ; 


which is not to be restrained by human power— planetary influence. 

that this influence is constantly producing some In a body that is robust, and has ail its members 
perfect, pulsation, or the natural vibration of its 
organs, will soon effect composure, as sudden chan- 


tide ebbs and flows dwice upon every coast. 
Thus far we have considered the phenomena of 
the tides as resulting from lunar influence alone ; 
but there is a force in the sun as well as in the! that miraculous sympathy in nature so admirably 
moon, which is constantly operating to disturb the manifested between the heavenly bodies, and the 
ocean, and which produces special effects, accord- amazing body of water surrounding our earth, 
ing as it is combined with, or counter to, the lunar, ¥ hich is incessantly agitated by sympathetic in- ternal torce has been restored. 
influence. General experience has shown that the fluence, we are involuntarily brought to think of | Now the human body cannot be materially affect 
lunar is to the solar force as 5 is to 2. It is also found’ the doctrine of this eminent sage. In looking deep-) ed without the mind partaking, at the same time, of 
that the sun in quadrature to the moon, causes a ly into the sympathies which we are constantly ex- || those effects which cause the corporeal sensations 
depression or diminution of lunar effect, of 304 periencing, we can hardly quarrel with those who, whether they happen to be agreeable or painful 
inches in the height of a tide, it being at these have ascribed them to an agency more than we can Thus it is plainly demonstrated, that the combi 
times that the two luminaries are acting at right an- comprehend. We see a gift ot foreknowledge ned or contrary influences of the planets are con 
gles to one another. The lunar effect of itself strongly implanted in the badger, the hedgehog, the 'stantly operating to produce certain effects on the 
causes a rise of about six feet: consequently the hare, and almost every animal with which we are body and mind of every living being on the face of 
mean spring tide, where there are no obstructions, acquainted. We see, also, that birds and Teptiles the earth, in a manner comparatively similar to the 
should be 1024 inches, and the mean neap tide have a surprising forecast: and who can fail to see | phenomena of the tides of the ocean ; and that the 
414 inches: but the distance of each luminary effects constantly working between the heavenly Jives and actions of men, and the fate of individu 
from the earth being variable, occasions different bodies, and the bodies of mankind? Whether there als and nations, are thus subject, in a great measure 
intensities of force to be constantly employed, so | €Xists an ethereal effluvium that is communicated | to planetary control RAPHAEL. 
that neither these nor any other proportions are to from one body of matter to another, and which pro- ==" sien’ “adaamiiaie alee = 
be esteemed constant. They are, however, quite | duces those strange sympathies we are withessing, PHE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
sufficient for the present purpose, which is that of | is not necessary to be declared ; we know they are 
giving general ideas of the nature of solar and lu- produced, and being able to aagrag? fom with York Mirror,” for which a LIBERAL Price will be paid, on 
nar influences, as they happen to be in conjunction j}what we term planetary influence a sufficient to application at this office.—One dollar will be given for No. 27 
or quadrature, and exerted in these positions upon | Show that we have sound groundwork for forecast-| of volume two.—The above numbers must be in good order 
| ing the effects incident to known causes. 








}lanted —Volumes one, two, and three, oi the “ New 


terrestrial matter. bl } th | Give us something new.—What would have become of ow 
. “a ° . » , . aka » e > r , , ‘ . ~~ 
Considerable difference in the magnitude of a/| Those who will take the trouble to weigh with) fashionable readers had they lived in the time of Solomon, 
tide is caused by the moon’s distance, so that the |jattention what I have already advanced concern- | when the wise man himself declared there was not a new 
ratio of the disturbing force in the moon to that in’ 44 the proportion of force with which the sun,’ thing underthe sun! They may indeed thank their stars that 
the sun is sometimes 6 to 2, and at others not more Gay wees fase fe Oh Cees Seeneiing age. There wes 


, : ; atime, we are told, (for our own young memory does not ex 
than 4 to 2: thus, in the former instance, instead of || 


2 . ‘ tend so far,) when people read, not merely for fashion-sake, 
the mean spring tide being 84 feet, it would be 10) V!z. If those bodies do thus compel so BTOSS @) but for amusement or instruction; and, in seeking for books 
feet ; and in the latter case only 74 feet. But as) mass of matter as the ocean to toss and roll period-| were accustomed to inquire, not for something new, but for 
well as that of the sun and moon, every planet has 


ically in a manner contrary to its own nature, which , something pleasant or useful. Things, however, are ordered 
a gravitating power on the waters of the ocean ; | 


differently at present. Books now come into the world like 
. > " . new fashions, and each for a fleeting day is all the rage, and 
and the combined influence of the ten primary pla-| a 
nets, were it all brought into action at one time, | 


4 } bl : ibl hat is then thrown aside and forgotten. Wo to the tasteless crea 
» rte ‘ye Tu . > se 1e b . . . 
of matter whatsoever, sensidle or msensible, that) tire who, after that brief season is past, is found reading a 
would be, to that of the sun and moon conjointly, |, 
about as 1 to 100; so that in a mean spring tide of 


moon, and planets, severally act upon the waters ot 
the ocean, will, no doubt, come to this inference : 


is inert repose, so must their respective influences 
yperate to disturb and alter the state of every sort 


is connected with the earth ; and minds which have | page of the by-gone work—were he still to wear a coat of last 
arrived at this conclusion may be said toe have made _ year’s cut, he could scarcely appear more ridiculou:, !tis not 


102 inches, the united influence of the planets, the first step in rational astrology. to be supposed on those ae ae “ rar agg — 
: ik i yee i} ‘ Lian va vitae: at.| What is new, read every good thing of earlier date. Many aone 
would raise it about one inch. | Hitherto the pulsive quality, or gravitating or at Upon whose shelves the British classics lie 


When the moon is in perigee, or its nearest dis-{tracting capacity, ef animate bodies upon one ano-! Wrepp'd in eternal cobwebs, 
perigee, . § capacity ; 
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would as soon think of forsaking the society of the living to ‘emulation, we trust, will in future take piace of all such petty | 
explore the mansions of the dead, as neglect the literary trash | jealousies and unpatriouc animosities. The fine, soldier-like 
of the day, to disturb the dusty slumbers of more venerable appearance, perfect discipline, and skillful evolutions dis- 
tomes, the inside of which he has never yet beheld. The piayed by the independent volunteers from the north, have 
number of new books which every fashionable reader is oblig-. excited the admiration of all who wituessed them ; and will, 
ed to peruse, being enormous, they are, of course, luoked over no doubt, prove a spur to improvement with the militia of 
with so littie atteution, that the nature of the contents can’ New-York. 
scarcely be remembered even till the reign of the nine days’ | 
wonder is past; and, after that, if any thing so extremely | 
ancient could be endured, they might be again read with as | 
much interest as at first, This, indeed,if ali stories may be 
depended on, the unconscious reader has sometimes done. We | 
have been told, though we will not vouch tor the authenticity { 
of the tale, that a certain librarian, being at his wits end to | : 
find something new for his subscribers, fixed upon a plan ot || ¥° hear too of banks having capital without measure, and 
gratifying them with very little expense to himself. He had soen Gad it consicts only of sage: wo attend the oubibisien of 
an fond conse Glin oo came copies of a once new novel, which some queer nondescript of the animal creation, and ascertain 
had gone the rounds among his patrons two months before, | that it bas been perv by acobbler: and, again, we are os 
but having seen its day was no longer thought of. As those co- ened out of our wits by monsters of the land and deep, which 
pies were but little soiled, (having been very superficially |, turn out to be nothing more than monsters of the imagination. | 
handled.) a little paste and patching, and the addition ef a i} Verily we Pen eee ready to re-echo the bene words of 
new and pretty tide page, gave them such afresh appearance, aed John altel, “ Lord, Lord, aw = om - 29 ns 
that he had no difficulty in passing them off as being imme- lying!” Let people no more speak of fish stories ; paghren 
diately from the press. They were a second time read with || "°W ® snake story which beats, all hollow, ever) — story 
delight, by his kind patrons, only one of whom (we tell it that — existed. We lately heard that Canada had been 
as we heard it) had the least scent of any kind of impo invaded by a serpent, as huge and ravenous as the dragon of 
sition.—He, more sagacious than the rest, expressed very Wantley, of whose terrific deeds the poet sings in the tollow- 
~ | ing strains : 


| A snake story.—This is, indeed, the age of fiction. It 
springs up in every shape that can be imagined, from the tear 
stirring romance, down to the laughter-moving hoax. The 
forms of fiction are, indeed, now a days innumerable. We 
are frequently induced to purchase new and authentic histo 


strong suspic ’ : pas av »iece of plagiarism, | | 
strong suspicions that the book was a vile piece ot pl s « All surts of cattle this dragon did eat 
for he had a confused recollection of having read something || Some say he ate up trees, 
very much like it before. This may perhaps be cailed a _ the - st sure he would 
" . = > : : y . vour ap by c+ grees 
dishonest trick in the man of books, and so it was, if the novel For houses and churches, were to him geese and turkies 
was as worthless as new vovels too often are; but on the Hie ate up all and left noue bebind, 


But some stones, dear Jack, that be could not crack 
Upon the hills you will find’’* 

The fame of this dreadful serpent spread terror through the 
land and every one wished, but despaired, of finding another 
More, of More hall, who could slay the monster. The feariul 
| discovery put into fresh eperation the cogitating faculties of our 
philosophers, all of whom were anxious to ascertain his ori 
gin. Dr. Mitchill was puzzled to know whether he came 
from South America or Cape Cod ; Capt. Symes, it ts said, 
(though we don’t believe a word on’t,) was convinced that his 


contrary, if it was really a good work, the fraud was not only | 
innocent but laudable ; for ali works of merit deserve more 
than one perusal, andif this was such, the stratagem had a 
tendency to do some justice to the author. ‘The mania for 
new books prevails in England to asyll greater extent than 
in this country. There its effects are deplorable indeed, as 
it has brought into existence, and still nourishes that hidecus 
and prolific monster, yclept the Minerva press, which sends | 
forth upon the nation periodical swarms of imps, as numerous }; 
and tormenting as the flies and locusts of Egypt. The Mi- 

nerva press, (Ah! well might the blue-eyed goddess blush at snakeship was an internal, that had migrated to the outside |, 
this abuse of her name) is a printing and publishing establish- |) °! the globe; and the worthy Captain, it is said, had prepa 
ment, or rather an extensive novel manufactory, got up for|| ed 2” extra lecture on the subject. Various other opinions 
the sole purpose of supplying circulating libraries, and satis- I were held by different persons, some of whom surmised that 
fying the voracious craving of the public for something new. | *t might be the old serpent himself, come to take a turn to 
There the book-making business is carried on upon a most re- | and froin the earth. At length, however, the plain truth ap- | 
gular and systematic plan. Manuscript povels are viewed in |' peared ; and it was discovered that this fearful monster had 
the light ofa mercantile commodity ; and there is no kind of jisened, not from the forests of South America, the surges of 
rave materral worked up in the numerous manuiactories of the ‘ ape ¢ od, oad the interior regions of the globe, bet wom Ge 
kingdom, that maintains such an unvarying price. There is |) prolific brais Fe cutang me who bes Gand >was wed 223 
no doubt some difference im the real value of different lots, | strawberries, and wishing to have the picking of them all to 
vet they are all appraised alike, and twenty pounds a piece is j himself, had conjured up the great serpent to se - ae 
paid for every oue that is presented. All novels they can pro-| watch dog. The big southern snake would hereaite r do well 
cure, good, bad, and indifferent, are published, and as most of to keep close within his = ern ; and, indeed, the wholes _ 7 
the numerous libraries of the metropolis are in agreement to | anacondas, &c, ought to hide oe —— heads, for the 
take a certain quantity of every thing the factory can produce, northern one bangs Gam a, end “ like Bleses’ a ryan swal 
every edition is easily disposed of. We know not what our} lows up the rect.” Our Canadian maabee we think i 0 far great 
country may in time come to, but, O! may the days be jar from | ighaper then Bere of Mere bell. That nese only slew the dra 
us wheo such an establishment can find sustenance here. We || 2°" of Wantley, but the man of strawberries created the 
would sooner see twenty new Lombard Protection, and Mar- |, 


suake of Canada. 


Italian opera —The Italian corps have, for the present, 
ag We k , i \ | withdrawn from the New-York stage; but as they have not 
! _ sii — at effec revaleace ‘ : 

4 itary spiri ~= We EROW not What eBent the prevalence yet departed for Mexico, it is not too late to re-engage them 
fa military spirit might have had upon society ina more || jere, ‘This measure, we, with other editors, have been soli 
; ° measure, we, ‘ » ha n so 

barbarous age, when a rude and savage system of tactics €x- | cited to recommend to the managers. ‘The late experiment, 
isted ; but in the present day, in the present improved state o1 we presume, has not been altogether unsuccessful in a pecu 

A ’ _ ‘ min é@ ° 

martial science, we are convinced it is far from being ad-| niary way, and as the public taste has this season been great 

vanes to the axteond peeppase a pede Indeed it is gene- ly turned toward the department of Italian music, we may 

rally ac wnppipes oye es | > more conducive to the reasonably suppose, that future engagements will be still 

formation of polished and dignified manners, and the cul- |! more profitable. The increased number of our theatres de- 

ivation of manly grace, blended with elegant attainments, 

than the union of military with classical education. The, * The ballad of the dragon of Wantley 

camp as well as the court has ia modern times become pro- || apd ae ene pee ape pl rae a D —_ ae to old me tri | 
° . } cal romances and ballads of chivalry, what n Quivotte is to prose 

verbial as the school of cavaliers; and the French nation, || narrative of that kind. Since we have quoted a description stanza 
which is the most polished in Europe, is also the most milita- |! of the dragon, we ought perhaps to select another pass orcer 


ble companies ! 





, probably, the oldest 











sy. We are led to these remarks by some late occurrences || * 8'¥¢ 90me itlea of the hero who overthrew and hules 
: mi This being done, be did engage 
which, however unimportant they may seem, augur very fa- To hew the dragon down ; 
vourably of the advai he kind of feeling we have , ut first he went, new armour to 
bly of the advancement of the kind of feel h b th t t 
described | Bespeak at Shetiield town. 
. , | With spikes all about, not within, but without 
n taking proper steps to ga re practical acquaint- || Mf stee! so sharp and strong 
In taking r steps to gain a mo ractical H t- | Of stee! harp and 
: Ps : t , d before «. legs, and all o 
ance with military pursuits than has heretofore been attempt- | a py me ie y legs, and all « 
1 . | ome ors nches long 
ed by any of our citizen soldiery, our neighbours of Boston Slad you seen him in this dress 
and Philadelphia have set us a worthy example, which we | How fierce he jook’d and how big, 
hope soon to see followed. Some have been soilliberal as to in- | = es have thought him for to be 
. ? lie. . “ee 7 i} me Bgypuao porcupic. 
sinuate that the arrival of the military companies which have | Ile frightened all, cats, dogs aad all, | 
visited New York, caused an undue degree of excitement, | Each cow, each horse, and each hog, | 
, , i] “or fe: : » ~y ' 
and received more attention from the public authorities than! For fear they did Gee for they tuok him to be 
| Some strange, outlandish hedgehog. 


the occasion should warrant. With such, however, we can- i But one more, and we have done. We must give seme idea of the || 
not in any measure agree, as we are ever pleased to witness || Knight's valour as well as his warlike appearance. 

any interchange of civilities, calculated to soften the section- | 7 nie As — as ~¢ rose, \ 
. ‘ oil . ‘o make him strong and mighty, 

al feelings of acrimony which have, at times, too mnch pre- So dint, be Ont ix pots of ate 


vailed between us and the acighbouring cities. A laudable. And a quart of aqua-vite 





ries, which soon prove to be as unfounded as the fairy tales; | 


jsity, have been the origin of all other words im any language 


guage, to crowd the memory with all this lumber, there would 


‘of any science they will never want to unlearn them. The 


into a wilderness without a road and without a compass, A 





mands a greater variety in the kinds of bistrionmic entertam- 
ment, which they exhibit; and if the opera could be retained 
iv the city for one year longer, we think, within that period, a 
jhouse would be prepared to be appropriated exclusively to 
that department 

Theatricai.—E\ Hyder continues to be pertormed with ap 
plause at the Latayette theatre; where another splendid 
piece of the same character, called the Avenger, is in prepa- 
ration. The Park theatre is undergoing thorough repairs ; the 
enlargement of the Chatham advances rapidly, aud the Bull’s- 
Head theatre, is in a tair way to be completed within the ume 










originally contemplated. 







Mr. Cardeil’s Grammar —Language is the most ancient of 






all the sciences ; without it, man would live an unsociable be 
ing, and human society could not exist. In contemplating the 
progress of language, the mind naturally reverts back to first 
prac ciple In phuosophy, all languages are @ss otualiy the 
jsame. The action of walking, or eating, &c. is as essentially 
an action in a Frenchman, or an Englishman, as it would be 
in a Roman or an Hebrew ; therefore a verb, is the same thing 
in all languages. A man, a horse, a lish, or a bird, is as really 
the nawe of a thing in China as in America; and without these 
;two orginal parts of speech, the noun and the verb, no lan- 












guage could exist From the nature of ianguage, ali other 
words in a sentence must depend upon the noun and the verb 
ot course, these two primitive parts of speech, must, of neces 








The adjective and adverb do as essentially depend apon the 
noun and verb, as the light of day depends upon the sun. I 
have been a teacher of language tor thirty years, and during 
most of this time, I have been under the necessity of adopting 
the most popular systems of grammar which were presented 
ry day's experience confirms me in 
io many 









to the pubic. But e 






the opinion, that our popular systems of grammar are, 


things, radically wrong. So thoroughiy have L been convinced 





i the truth of these assertions, that tor several years | have 





made no other use of the old neuter grammars, than tu point 





out their errors and contradictions. | appeal to the plain 
se of mankind, and to the cultivated genius of the 






common s 
philosopher, whether simpik ty and truth should not be pre 
ferred to error and sophistry. Light and truth are the pillars 
which support all intellectual knowledge. When divested 
of prejudice, and open to the conviction of truth, the ingeni- 










os mind is fond of meditation and research. And why shall 








the juvenile mind be silenced in its inquisitive essays after 
knowled ad 
his pupils in their searches atter philosophic truth, and teach 





It should be the business of the teacher, to | 





them to think, and compare, and to judge for themselves. It 
is common, in the study of grammar, to impose upon the stu 







dent an arbitrary dogmatic set of rules, which must be com 





mitted tomemery. The student is not at liberty to ask why 
and whereiore his memory must be burdened with forty rules, 








aud seventy times forty notes. These must be thoroughly 





studied, day alter day, and year after year, till the scholar is 
so wearied with their dull recital, and tiresome repetition, that 







he sighs with impatience to be released from the burden of 






grammar. Were it necessary to a correct knowledge of lan- 





be some reason in submitting to its drudgery But as many 





of the rules are wrong in fact, and unnecessary in practice, 
they ought to be disearded from schools. In making a gram 







mar for avy language, simplicity and perspicuity ought to be 
tudied. When the principles of language are brought before 
children, every thing ought to be excluded which has a ten 
dency to confuse the mind or embarrass the judgment. The 








philosophic principles of language, if rightly explained, are 





easily understood. Let the linguist or the philosopher, at 
tend the examination of scholars who are taveht to thiek and 
reason for themselves; he will soon observe the discriminat 







ing intelligence of such scholars. They seem to view, inta 
itively, the whole constructure of sentences. The superior 






excellence of Mr. Cardeli’s grammar is evinced as much by 






its phliosophic truth, as by its remarkable simplicity and 
perspiceity. In this grammar the student is made to under 







stand lus work at every step ot his progressive improvement 
He sees a reason for every thing he does—his judgment is 
continually exercised, and the energies of his mind are awak 
ened in the search of trath—he learns to be a discriminating 










reasouer, and his logic is clear and comprehensive, Scholars 
who have been tanght these principles, are as unwilling to be 








lead back to the old neuter systems as the man of science is 
to be merced in a wilderness. By this grammar scholars will 






learn more in one quarter than they will in one year by the 
old neuter system; and when they learn the true principles 







question is often asked, why does the man of business remem 
ber his arithmetic but forget his grammar’? The answer ix 
avery simple one. In arithmetic he ie made to understanu 
the principles of the science ; he sees by demonstration that 
two dollars added to three dollars make five; but no expla 
nation or sophistry can make him understand a passive verb 
You may command him to study it, but it is like driving him 













THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ 





LITERARY GAZETTE. 





THE MINSTREL 





OF THE FIFTIETH ANBIVERSARYy. 
m4 which lifts its giant form 


‘to mock the raging storm. 
ti to watch the flush of dawn, 
Y visions struck my sight, 

MY senses in delight, and made my bosom warm. 


each wave seemed hushed 


[ 
liow, and banished e 


hed his dawning ray ; 
rain, a golden cloud, 
nding long and loud, followed the orb of day! 


tward course it rolled alon 





anil note to where it led. 
untired, I followed in its train, 
Stood, 


ed fraught with every good, America its name. 


each peal resounding here. 
radiant light there stood ; 


™ Shouts echoed every word. 
8, through the vales, these 


they die along the spray. 








Across jhe mountain Gladsoine echos play, 


a heaven-resplendent bow 


When to my sight two ith blushing honours crowned, | 


its form upreared with one majestic bound. 


ime, across my bosom poured. 
clood—far, far from m 
b 


urse,all robed in light, 1 


Far, far above the ascendi 


ike some winged cherubim. 
such touching strains were driven 
ll, 


t seemed the breath of heaven. 
rolled in splendour on; 
. 


godlike form, through sounding skies along. 


) bis face was as the sun; 
i] 


nd—* This is great Washington.” 


A pause ensued ; a still short pause prevailed al 


»Hor told my dream was over. 
‘d along the wave, the sea- 


eze, while Neptune wheeled his car, 


The thought which ho. , of some one thou hast 


@ beauty, vot its own, 
thee on, a willing votary, 


ce thy spirit charmed. 


hope’s fair blossoms die ; 
Ts, and the buds of feeli 
early blight that falis on 


ightly twined for thee, may crown an aching brow, 
N@ss thou still miay'st feel 
bts are these of life’s bes 
‘ould I life's picture pai 


that wealth and misery meet. 
t scenes—they rise unc 
t so dark, so sad, for thee. 


SOrrow's song, it seemed th 
While round it roses 


y heart could not be gay. 


A HARD CASE. 
On my table before me m 


bare, it contain’d not a bone; 
Scanty as scanty could be, 
‘d ever to frown upon me 


Muses, on nothing bat air ' 


ELIZABETH. 
Hast thou ever beheld on the bosom of May, 


When the dark folding curtain of night had bee 
Or retired from the view, as the bright god of da 


Unfolded his light to the biusbes of morn, 
Some delicate flower its perfumes disclosing, 


And expanding its blow to the breathings of Spring, 


And hast thou not felt a delight in bebuk ing, 
And inhaling the sweets of so lovely a thing. 


And hast thou not seen all its beauties anfold, 


And marked every trace with a lover’s fond eye, 
neil of him, more brilliant than gold, 


Where the 
Perfected each glow, each tint, and each dye! 


And bast thou not seen with regret, when thy heart 
Had told thee, if foster’d and nursed by thy care, 
ssor it ne’er should depart, 


From its then fond 
But flourish the pride of thy garden so fair' 


If pluck’d and borne off from thy presence for ever, 
In its full blow of loveliness, glistening with dew, 


And never again to delight thee, no never! 


Or enliven the stem of the bush where it grew? 


Thus, Elizabeth, ned thy infantile charms, 
As lovely as ere biest a fond mother’s care, 


Or intwined round the heart, or reclined in those arms, 


Or sought an endearing remembrance there. 


Those little improvements which mothers can see, 


All that interest excited, was upen thee; 
And thus, like the tendrils adorning the vine, 
Still closer and closer the heart to intwine. 


And then, when thy mind, like the opening rose, 
Expanding its tints, its dyes, and its glows; 


Flowing on, flowing on, like the Streamilets that mount 


From an infinite source, from an infinite fount. 


To see those bright Prospects thus blasted for ever, 
What a wound, whata void, to the heart that can feel ; 


Can a mother forget thee ? Oh never! no never! 


The wound may decrease, but it never will bea. 


lene 


From ihe American. 


SHADE OF MY MOTHER, 


Shade of my mother, bow down ; 
From the womb of the morning come forth, 
On the eioud lay thy white robe and crown, 
And move round the scenes of the earth , 
Let the child of repentance be under thy care; 


n drawn, 


From the Boston Evening Post. 


inhabitants of F Pond 
isa; rance; a 


by the merry Pipings with which they celebrated the 
their old republic. + 4 
7 - 


have returned, after t 


lowing choral song, in imitation of Moore, was heard 
under the parched surface of the depopulated concave : 


“They made us a cave so hot and dry, 
That we were obliged to seud ! 
For we thought in our souls we all should die, 
To make the whole city a huge brown pie, 
And be baked in & crust of mud. 


Yet the huge brown pie they never shall eat— 
But our voices they soon shall hear! 

was yn the water is over our feet, 
e'll pop from our coverts, and merri} meet, 
To give them a liberty cheer. . 

While we boid our revel, we'll proud! boast 
That we are Yankees, ana “free! , 

O’er our first cool cup we will give them a toast, 

And hope in the sun they as nearly may roast, 
And 4s thirsty as we, 








Like us, on their hands and 


ith their wine-fla down to its lees! 


We're Americans stil}, in this darksome day, 
And will valiantly meet our trials! 
So let us go on with our roundelay, 
G. Till the Pitying heavens, to moisten our clay, 
Sball over us empty their phials '” 


= 


“ Watchman, tell us of the night, 
“ What its signs of promise are.” — 
“ Traveller, o'er yon mountain's height 
“See that glory beawing siar!” 
“ Watchman, doth its beauteous ray 





The daylight and darkness have long known bis prayer. “ Aught of hope or joy foretel) ?” 


Mother, dear mother, draw near— 
Though the bloom of thy boy has decayed; 


Though bis cheek shines with nought but a tear; 


And gray bair will soon be displayed ; 
For thy child has known sin since you rose to ¢ 


Peri of paradise, come ; 
Bear his cup of repentance above— 
He is far from bis friends and his hbome— 
His wife with ber beautiful love. 


Yet she thinks upon him with her child on her knee, 


In the land of ber fathers, (ar over the sea. 


My spring of life is gone by; 
I have shaded my summer in storm ; 

And autumn, without its rich shy, 
Is shrinkin, my beart and my form: 


And I think of the days when my mother was nigh , 
And I ask why the geod and the kind-hearted die? 


I was thy favourite ebild, 
When the bud of nity lite left itedeaf, 
Though my temper was wayward and w ild, 
And often the cause of thy grief: 


Yet I lov'd thee, dear mother, and hallow thee Bor, 


While the finger of God is a star on thy brow. 


Angel, refuse not thine aid! 
Bend the rainbow of hope o'er my head, 
Now the day is in sunbeams array '‘d— 
When star-light is over my bed, 
Let whispers offcomfort my sighings control, 


And the white dove of Peace shake her wings o’er my soul. 


—See ce 
IANTHE.—A PORTRAIT. 


Her likeness ! why it is a vain endeavour 
To image it. Painting or words may never 
Say what she was; yet dwell I on the task, 
As if that poesy had a right to ask > 
From memory its treasure. She was fair:— 


Vague words! that is but what a thousand are. 


I will be more distinct: her face was fine 
And perfect, and its soften’d Grecian line. 
The temples were transparent, and so white, 


That the blue veins ran through like rays of light 
The brow was noble, queen-like, somewhat proud, 


But this seem’d as it were of right allowd— 
For mind was in its beauty, and you gazed 
On its high meaning till no more amazed 


At what seem'd history's fiction,—when that queen— 
Martyr—and warm gem Fy | turns bad been 


I heard she was unhappy, and I checked 
My eager gaze at first; she might suspecit— 
For sorrow brings distrust—that it was less 
Pity for her than idle curiousness, 

his wore away ; and then I lov'd to dwell 
On beauty, that to me wasall @ spell. 

How did I watch upon her soft eyes keep, 
Half-hidden by the evelids’ fringed sweep, 


Which seem’d as if t y bid from daylight’s glare 
The mournful meanings settled darkly there :-— 
The heart's deep-spreading sadness, till it made 


The very light around rpetual shade | 


But "tis her voice that haunts me—tbat low tone, 


Melting as woman's, love’s, or pity’s own— 

Like po tuned to music, or a bird 

Gifted with human | but each word 

As sweet as any note that might belong 

To the first murmur of a minstrel’s song. 

1 lov'd her with youth’s first and fiery love, 

That bolds its own divinity above 

All things which are of earth, yet not the less 

For this, I low’d with 's steadiness 

And yet it lives, though now its only food 
memory, 


he skies, 
And bis drink bas been grief, and bis food has been sighs, 


JOLE. || less term than one year, 





“ Traveller, yes; ut brings the day, 
“ The promised day of Israel.” 


“ Watchman, tell us of the night; 

“ Higher yet that star ascends.” — 
“ Traveiler, blessedness and light, 

“ Peace and truth its course portends.’ 
“ Watchman, will its beams alone 

“G id the spot that gave us birth ?” 
‘ Traveller, ages are its own, 

“And it bursts o’er ali the earth.” 


* Watchman, tel) us of the night, 
“ For the morning seems to dawn.’ 
“ Traveller, darkness takes its flight, 
“ Doubt and terror are Withdrawn. 
* Watchman, let thy Wand'rings cease : 
“ tlie thee to thy quiet home.” 
“ Traveller, lo, the Prince of Peace, 
* Lo! the Son of God is come !” 





aD 
THE LADY AND HER KNIGH1 


Lady.—Tread softly, love, 
The warder’s aboy e, 
And my guardian, the baron, will hear thee 
By the bell in the tower, 
"Tis his banquet hour— 
Hark ! the echoes of terror are near thee. 





Anight—Oh w hisper again! 
And I fear aut men; 
I will wait in disguise till the morrow. 
Then thy guardian will go 
To encounter the foe— 
My presence shall banish thy sorrow 
Lady.—Fly ! quickly fly! 
Ii the lattice be high 
Ta the eve of to-morrow come bither 
| I will tell thee the day 
hou canst steal me away 
From the churl, who has doomed me to withe: 








| Anight.— By the mvonbeam’s wave, 
By the seaman’s grave, 

Adieu, lovely bird in the tower | 
| I will waken thy beart 
| With thy knight to depart, 
I} And will wed thee from merciless power 
| — 

I'VE BEEN ROAMING 
I've been roaming! I’ve been roaming 

Where the meadow dew is sweet 

And like a queen I'm coming 

ith its pearls upon my feet. 


I've been roaming! I’ve heen roaming 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And like a sylph I'm coming 
With their biossoms in my hair. 


T've been roaming! I've been roaming 
Where the honeysuckle drips, 

And like a bee I'm coming 
With its kisses on my lips. 

I've been roaming! I’ve been roamire 
Over hill and over plain, 

And like a bird ’'m coming 
To my bower back again! 


—— 


Mr. Editor—} Perceive by a communication in po Paper, that the 
eir late 
that the ear of the Passenger has bee 





elt to a heavier visitation than ever their Progenitors suffered 


We will Pledge them, and wish they may learn to hop 
knees; 


For they have drained our pond to its latest drop; 
And we wish that ae,£row ee of their grape may stop 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
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